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ABSTRACT 

^ • Current^reading theory suggests that oral, lang^tiage - 

skills and reading ^kills interact Nith ahd isplesent each oth^r. 
Three guidelines are helpful in shaping the develcpsent of proficient 
readers. (1) From kindetgarten on, each year should be spent soving 
fros oral language to print. Furthersore^ the sove within oral 
lalngviage should be fros dialogue^to sonblogue to narrative to 
e^I^osition in eaphasis. (2) Hovesent through the grades should 
incorporate an increasing nunber of activities cast in a rhetorical 
settings (the reader should nove fros a relatively ricji fictive 
node — ^short stories and drasa — to assertions, paragraj^hs, and 
pas^ges in which the reader sust foqus on syntactic and senantic 
detail) e Developsent of coaprehension skills i,n arhetorlcal settings 
^should begin with metalinguistic games (p^ayiag «ith language) in the 
jqarliest years of school. (3) As the/student soves through the 
grades, there should be^an effort to coordinate joint involvesent in 
utterance an,d text activities. This coordination allows coaprehension 
skills learned in one sode of discourse to be applied in anotheif^'sode 
of disccurse. (TJ) 
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- - AN IMPORTANT COMPOrOT OF THE READING PROGRAM, r • 

Several years ago a German .languagd philosopher , Lud'wig Wittgenstein , 
elaborated the concept' of -"language' games ; In his w6rk, (most prominent of ' 
which i.i translation haa/been The'^ue and Brovh Books ), he. suggests that • 
human beings reach their Highest linguistic sophistication in both the 
.explicit and implicit uses of ^language for shaping contexts aE)d messages, 
as^h as for communicating a- specified set of ^Lnf ormation as . denotatively ■ 
defined iu the lexical items' of the utterance. T>)e prepositional and non- 
• pi-oposlxional xises' of , language iri everyday functioning for human beings 
extends far' beyopd mere coinmunicatiwn of information as specified iji the. , 
stream of oral discourse. The" contemporary language' phi]S^opher , .John 
So..i-lo, refers to fcuch functions -as categories of ."Speech acts." (Searle, 

1969) This languige use, in ' its grosser forms at least , appears very early 

f, ., ^ ■ ' t- 
ill rhe cevelcpmejit'uf the cfiild as Lois Blo6m p6ints out in h'er research 

it * ■ " \ ■ 

in devc.ldpinanrali' psycholi^iguistics. Sh^ cites, for distance, rhe multiple' * 
uses or utterances tvaeh as .. "Mornmy 'sock";'by hoP ovrn rchild,' I'n- sofne instances 
.this utterance v:as use'd to assert propositions about actions -^f the mother. .' 
She was picking;; up tht; sock or placing it In'.-i drawer, ^Irc. In other 
casoti, "the ..dLerv^oii nad zo ;!.• wJ th, the c'niJd's '^"bscriT^ftion of;.'her own acts ' 
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.or behavior. ''I'm putting the s6ck on" or the like. ' The ?ct of the- assert-^ 
. :,ing then defines. -^^ as much as^ if liqt ^nox?e th^n, 

does the semantics of the vocabulary within . . To put it -another way> ^e^t 
. leasit in oral modes of- discourse, language -as -meanir\g-bearier or inyqker is 

not structurally autonomous. Meaning is shaped not only by the^setnantics^.^'. 

of individual words and how those words are put together , but also "by -^he-. > 

intent of the speaker and the- speech act whi*ch conveys that intent in. a . . 

given context. As D. Olson observes, 'Ithe meaning of the utterance comes 

* . ■ ' 

from shared intentions based upon prior knowledge the context of the 
utterance,' and habitual patterns of interaction." (Olson, p. 261) 

Now as one moves from oral discourse or utterance tq print or text, 
there is a dramatic reduction in context -dependency for meaning. Of dourse, 
the. traditional linguistic context cues used ih the r^eading act coupled with 
the re^d^^s -experiences provide assistance. "The notes were '^ur because 
the-seams were split" for instance makes sense </nly if the; reader b6th has^ 
had experience with bagpipes » and linguistic cues in the passage key his 
mental energies to musical concerns. Hov/ever, the writer ovet^all Is denied 
the range of paralinguistic tools gesture , facial* expression and\ the . 
like — many of the suprasegmental features of oral language — pitch, 
stress, etc., and the uniqueness of each oral coimnunication situation to^ . 
capitalize upon to get his message across. Only the relatively cold ^"^^ 
psychologically distant abstractions vjhich are the symbc^Ls^ of language are 
available. Assumptions about the message receiver v/hich were possible' in , 

the oral language setting no longer hold. Only the broadest assumptions 

, * ,/ ■ ■ 

about audience can be made and even in the most informal print situations, ^ 
precise language us^ is called for. Consider, for instarice, the relatively 
high degree of ellipsis in oral language compai^ed to\pr*int. Perhaps even 

. a majority of our utterancesi would qualify' as written Sjentence fragments,^/ 

< 



'"What e^reiyou eating?" * 



-^ uiU _ 



"Oh".. ."How is it" - 
. ' . "Ok, I guess" • * 
••Sovir?" ' . ' ' 

■••A little" ; ■ ' . ■ 

• Furthter, analysis of discourse pa'tterris- reveals a far looser approach 

to thought organizati?m, 'movement from- premises to conclusi^on, etc, In / 

'print, however, such options are! simply not avaj:iable to the" writer, at ' " 

least if the wijiter Assumes a genuine desire -to cbpunicate. , ' : " , ; 

This reduction of context-dependency-for-meaning in the mov-e fron> 

utterance to text represents a move- in psychological distance from meaning ' 

which iW -immediate and ^direct to^that which is removed and tangerit ial i from 

nonmediated to ' mediated — /and mediated' at that -by a cdmplex symbol'system 

C^st into the secondary form* of print.' In short , the move is, in the ^ .v , ^ 

direV^^ion of increased language abstraction and thus increased compjLgxitf. 

;■ This^4.proBch to meaning, pf cWse, expands -the perception 6f coinpre. 

henslon -in the reading/ act* to .include, far more than text p^r fie . Meaning 

dwell^..nor*in"the^s^eci)ic words or senterices but in the uses to* ;fh'ich they 

" are 'put/ It', argu^, r^the^ strongly . for a comprehensive view of. language ^ 

meahing in the prSspective reader; a -view whi^h inbludes a ma^or scope of 

' ' ^* ' > ^ '■„ ' ' 

language use functions, their potential in varied',set1:ipgs , along with the 

> - * * 

constraints which impose as well. . 

We shoald recognize, too, that the move in context-dependency-f or- . 
' meaning frorr. utterance to. text corresponds, in many t>espects to the develop- 
V mental growth the child through the y^ars.of, elqmentary school. Piaget 
noted Several years ago the egoceh trie nature of the i-ro-oporat - • ' vld 
.(up to about 7 'years* of age). Context-dependency not requires an 
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iinme'diacy but; .as well a personal perception, of self iri every experience for^ 

* " » V 7 > • • • - # 

thW-Cihild ~- often the kindergartener, arfd first grader in our beginning 
reading program. - The thinking and the language of the pre-operational child 
.is "transductive" in nature, neither deductive nor inductive; but, instead, 
0. simple matter of drawing direct <^ausal links by physical, geographical, or • 
whimsical association •r— a ^6ort'»of lar^mentiim pofet hoc , ergo propter hoc 
gone wild. All things cah'be-cqnne5!$e4 iti vii?tuaily any way- Often this > 
Attribute surfaces in an imis,^ic" terms the sun .^nd 'tnobn accompany us on 
walks, everything -haS' beeii. made for people, clouds start moving, by them- • 
selves y the'bok^^ goes the la^e because' it wants to. (Piaget, 1928 pp. 
180-186 > In fact^ many of ^the^t tributes of sentence structure which 
.children "violate" in ^'>Teir-garly years, such -as the- adult grammai? rule 
that animate verbs require animate nouns, are in terms of the child's 

.■■/■'■ - >■ 

cognitive world, reasonable uses of language. 

The research suggests that the move away from this context -dependency 

is a gradual development which can be solidly achieved only yell intg the 

school years. '(Clark, ,1973; Donaldson S Lloyd, 1974) Cox (1976) suggest^ 

P ..... ■ ' ' ' I 

that many' early reading difficulties in 6 and 7 year ojds can be develop- , 

mentally related, ive. , many learners are not at the operational reasoning 

stage.- And it is largely the ability to remove self from an immediate 

context and find meaning in the linguistics and operations of a given task 

which marks the operational ch.^ld. ' - - , 



*fhis, would correspond with similar work by the author wi^ere informal com- ^ • 
parisons of selected .4th grade learner perfbrman^ces on read ing' comprehension 
tests where (scores on specif io , inferential comprehension objectives were 
low, with performanee on nonpr^int cognitive ability tas^s designed to iden- 
tify concrete operational rcasoners (Pipigetian measures op ^me-'All Classi- 

, fication. Class Inclusion, and Sei^iation) pointed out similar results. None 
of the poor readers sampled v/ere into concrete operations as: measured by 
the tasks. - ^ - ■ ' 
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It too should be noted here that measures designed to reveal abilities 
of the reader to relate inference to meaning through reading comprehension 
in arhetOKical settings, i/e., those contrived to demaad only attention to 
given sets of assertions with limited linguistic of other cont^tual ai(3/i, • 
show interesting results across ages. Piaget notes, 

» » 

Anoth* and very different case of syncretism w^iich we discoWred 
■%& equally suggestive from the point of view of the analytical 
Weakness shown by the child whenever there is any question of 
. • connecting .propositions or even of understanding Tjtords indepen- 
dently of the schemas in which they; ar^ enveloped. The child 
is gi^en a certaiji number of easy-proverbs and a certain 
number of corresponding sentences jumbled ^together, t)ut pach 
tiieaning the same thing as one of the given proverbs.' He i/s 
then asked to find the connection. Now up till the- age of 
11-12 -the child chooses the corresponding sentence more or' 
less at random, or at any rate by means of accidental and 
■ purely superfici'al analogies. (Piaget, 1928, pp. 231-532) 

Paraphrasis in ^rhetorical contexts is difficult. Even 4th graders » 
tend not to sense the possibility of syntactically unlike reciprocals. *~^/ 
'Although formal stage reasoners will not always accept the reciprocity o/ 
specifier assertions, they seem to at least allow that such operations are 
permissible. (Klein, 1973; Piaget, 192B)> 

To some extent then the contexf-dependency of meaning resides also ^ 
all Sprint. Arhetorical print is tp text as rhetorical print is to utterance. 
Other things being equal, arhetcrical passages in text are more difficult to 
comprehend than are rhetorical passages. ^ 

Vre sfculd'note as vjsll that the body of research whicti points to the 
range of syntactic and semantic facilities in beLLer rea lors is ±mprei, v^e.. 
CLoban,.197er; Isakson & Miller, 1976; Cunningham, 1975; Pet-fetti £ Goldipan, 
1975^; Muejil r DiNello, 1976, et al) It per,haps comes as little surprise 
that this should be the case. It has long been suggested , for Instance, • 
that overall language ability correlated highly with reading * achievement . 
Hc^wever, considered in a developmental perspective, the results' of this 
research app^ear even more significant. •• t,, ' , 
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We. should note that the psycholpgical distance which exists between ' 
utterance and* text and that which exists between beginT\dng reader and ;thc^ • V 
mpre advanced reader in the upper, elementary grades are similar in charab^^^ 
of abstraction but not in the pragmatics of pedagogical decision-making. 
Given that rieaning is .context-dependent and that contex»t in its more con-* • 

spicuous senses diminishes dramatically as one moves from utterance to text^ 

• • • 

then the most extreme "interpretation would be to^mbve from oral discourse 

to written symbols across gr^ades; focus- upon the utMization of oral language 
in varying contexts, and, for varying purposes in the primary gradps , then upon 
the printec!^ symbol in later grades with meaning comprehension developed in ^ 
an evolutionary seris^ moving in a finely tuned program from oral discourse 
contexts to -and through' text in a variety offprint discourse modes- ribwever^ 
that is not likely the way most of us learn to read nor for that matte?^ tha * 
way we- com? to grips with meaning in either of * the two language expression , , 
modes, oral or written. It is the cbnstant interaction of the two modes 
mediated by mental processes which enalbles us to elaborate a schema of com- 
prehension which is continually being refinedVand being brought , to bear on 
new contexts and? new circumstances of language use. V * - 

^ i , - ' ; 

Our primary pedagogical concern then should be with determining the " 
types of language use facilities and contexts which will produce the most , 
capable readers as well as those jiost proficient in oral discourse. 

Given, the assumptions -.elaborated in the ^>receding, the following may be . 
viewed as principles, or at least guidelines for shaping the development of 
quality readers. . . ^ 

1) Generally speaking, the move across c/'rades from kindergarten on up 



/ ■ ^ ■ 

as well as within individual grades from beginning of the school 

year till the end, should be from oral language to^^ AND through, pr int . 

The context -dependency of meaning suggests that a solid oral language 
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base fs of fundamental iiiiportance itir anV kin^""^ rea^ progr^. 
Further, the move within oVg^l language use rfc^J-f sHould be from * 

dialogue -to iJiQnplogue to nari^atlve to expo s it ion'in emphasis. V/e ^, 

are defining dialogue, here in a broad way to include \)Oth natural 

dialogue (conversation) and oral monologue, the lattex\ being mbre 
^uggestive'bf text than fs "natural dialogue utterance. ^Johnson ; 
(1977) points out- the Heed"^ re-qxamine^ some^^f pur ear iV language 
experience approaches ^o beginning reading instruction ^nd ovu* 
assumption that ngjural dialogue in utterance is a useful data\ 
source for text. Johnson rightfully points to. monologue ytteranSi^ 
as more closely related to text in form. ,^ 
\ However, to. assume that monologue thus serves as a more legit- 

.imate source base for the text, might overlook the contextual rich- 
nes$ of dialogue and thus its, likely comprehensible nature. Cer~ 

;tainly, however, both are useful and a relatively early moye from 
conversation or pral dialogue to oral monologue is an important ^ 
consideration. Overall; it appears reasonable to assume that fic- 
tive modes of oral discourse are cf>ntextually richer than are those ^ 

^in exposition. They are basically attempts to duplicate reality\ in 
a more-direct fashion. The same holds true within text as well. 
In the-case,of text', however, the teacher has fewer ^electional ^ 

^options since most authors of basal readers- have built in .the fic- 
tive mode so strongly. In designing the oral language component, 
however A considerable more eff<?r4: is required to assure that 1?he 
chi4.^ever5\ualiy come^ to see mearfing an language use where the 
circumstances and^content of the use are not contextually rich; ^ 
wh^r> the speal^er and listener must attend to the specific linguis- 
tic cues in much ^ the same way that the reader must attend to print 
ques.. ' r> ^ * * 
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-'"^ Once again, xthe matter is easier to deaXjwith' in kindergartcn^^^j 
and ist' grade where the child is so egocentrically involved In all . 
language '.that he/she produces or consumes. Puppet play and similar - 

activities are by (definition in the'vfiqtive moT16 and pral transc-rip- 

. ./ ^ ^ 1 . 

tions of reality in ways that other oral activities such a§ show and 
tell are not. At the rish* of joversiinpli:^ing, puppet ^playf precedes 
show and tell, creative interpretation precede^ panel or small group 
discussion, kitualiz^d jokes and riddles precede pun^ <^jy|metap)ioric 
allusions. ^ . ' , ' 

In the upper grades, refinements sh9uld ev^n appear within a 
given mode* of discourse. description should precede explanation; 
' Explanation should precede argumentation^ Again, the d^finipg cri~ 

teriqn is contextual richness. The -richer the contejct , ^e, mot*e 
' abundant the meaning cue.s in the discourse; the Tijore abuncjffnt , the 
-|r^ mean ing*" cues,- tbe higher the degree of comprehension regardless- of. 

leajraer abilities. In argumentative 'exposition, f<ir^instar^^, 

* " - ■ ' • f ' 

utterance as well as text , there is a virtual absence of ■ nonlinguis- 

tic contextual assistance other than the setting.- In'^- least one 

sen^e, mastery of ^his^form of exposition is. the most important 

' facility td be developed >f or comprehension of language. - It demands 

' ■ ' h ' ■ ' . . ' - ■ ■ • 

more of the listener/reader wl^ile. providing far less in the way of 
nonlinguistic cue§. Thus, in the hierarlhial sen^^'it may be per- 
ceived as being at the highest taxonom^c l^vel', including other 
Gomprehensi^ levels. 
) Movement through' the grades should systomaKcally^incorporate an • 

increasing numb^ of activities cast in. arhetorical settings. That 

.. ^ • ' 

is, "within reading materials the prospective^ reader should irtove 

\ ■ ' : . * * 

.from a relatively contextually^ ri ch fictive mode — short stories^^ 
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incluiiing dialogue/ pictures, etc., narrativelj^ based pbetry, dramo. 



witl; ample -^dialogue; etc. to assert itmsi paragraphs, 

^ "' \ ' I- - '1 ' \ ' ' ^ . 

devoid of conti^t where the le&rner tnuit focus'^xn Jt tight analytic 

^(fashslbp on the syrtta^c'l^iad semantic detail, explor^^e logical 

- im^ct of ^ving syntactic' constructs^ such as conditional or dis-, 

jl^lctive clauses wi-ftii'ti sentences, and tlw^^e^or^^ impact of 

relocating semititic.cues/suph^s^* only' or »maybe' or^ 'since 

' " > i . ' ^ ' ■ ' J « * 

Textual detail is x)bviously available in all text modes'. 

' ' ^ ' ^ ■ - , ^ ■ y r ^ ^ 0 

/ o He^must remember, 'however, that t>ie'^cognij^|v;0 ^facility and ^ , ' 
linguistSa 'repertoire of^he IciarneJ? isn*t eq^i^alent at all s-J;ages ^ 
of development. • . ^ . . ^ . y ' 

1^ «^Prep»ation for tlfe utilization pf cbTppreh^n|ion skills in 
arhetoric^ settings ,sh6uld begin ii^ metalinguistic games ija the 
earliest. years of^sch'ool. ' Metalingui%.tic sensitivity ~ t)ie^ ability \ 
ahd "desire to use language to describe, ' explain, or play with^our.* ' ; 
language ~ is an important precursor to thq m9re advance^ applica- - 
t'ion of sUch facilities ^bcploring' rhetorical nuance in J^if ef»ature • ; 
;Nor ih^pplying -a critical eye to argumekj^tative- discourse in ^text^. 
That is, higher level comprehension in ¥>hetoricai|Contexts\must ' , 

V . • * " ^ • / - ^ . - 

ultimately de^Send upon t>os.e analytical sk'ills vwhich ^re at^least 
partly developed in arhetoric^l contexts such as' in me\^ali'nguistic . 
play or exhilaration. ' * , 

^ Metalinguistic act ivities ^in their grossest foVfn do .appear. ^as- . . 

intentional language play. Courtney Cazden for instance provides^ 
an accoi^nt- qfl metalinguistic play by^ a second grader in inner . ^ . - 
/ city reading class. - Youngsters>were reading -silently an sma]fl . ' 
gV^PS, when a child raised his hand and mofioned her over. .*'What 
is this word?*' he queried pointing to w-h-a-t in his hook. "What,-" 
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Responded Cazdeti. "This word?'" he questioned once^more with* a 
twinkle^'in Jfiis eye'. This ability in the ,^^ng second- grader ^ ho;.-. 

ever, wust- be considered' in the light' of rese^rcfi an metalinguistic^ 

% . ' ' "' ^ - * - ," ^ ^ ■ 

ana^ness of young school children, gerierally ' which- suggests that- 

there 'is surprisingly little formal 'metalanguage knoWl^dg^ r HSja^^ 
an<i MacGi^nitie (197^) report confusion in the -responses 6f kinder- 
garteners and first graders to tasks designed i:o ^l^cit their" 
' awarSness of the linguistic terms^ assumed ^implicit in- the teacliing 
of reading 'letter* » » Word and • sentence ' John ^Dovming 
concludes, * • - , ^ , , 

There ^are indications from a wide range of mvesti- 
•gations that beginners- are cpnfused aBout technical 
linguistic concepts used in reading instruction. • ' 
Also there is indirect evidence that this' confusion 
- is an' important f a^ctor in success or failure in 

^learning ^to read. (Downing, p. 15) 

• W^lare arguing here, a^. Mattingly ahd Kavanagh ^o ( Language^ 
by Ear and by Eye , 1972) that, , : ' - 

^ . Reading is seen not as a parallel activity in^the 

visual mode to speech perception in thB ^uditpry mode; 
" _ the^^e ^r^ divf f ere^nfees between the two activities that ' . 

catindt be explained vin terms of the dif fei;»ence>:>f 

modality- they can ^ explaiTTed only ^if we reWd - ^ 

reading as ^ deliberately acquired, languagfe-ba^d>^ 

- skill, dependent upon the ^eaker-hearer 's awarfen^s 
of certain/aspects .of primary ""linguistic activity. ^ 

< ' By virtue pf this linguistic awareness, KPitten text - 

^initiates the synthetic linguistic process common^ td . • 
. both reading and speech^ eriablin5_the reader tc^ get / 
the writer's, message and so to recognize what has ' . 

- Ipeen written- . > 

. , V yf. ■ ■ ■ i ' 

Informal inetalingui>stic activities would appear to .hold pik)in- 



ise 'for enhancing the ability f unct iojn more explicitly with /the, 
formal,^etalang{iage which so specifically dominates much of the 
ifrstruction in reading^in our' scho6li3 , ^nd probably necessarily so. 
Further /however, such metalinguistic ptey -w«?uld appear to^.a.^siat 
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• the prospective JT^adei? ip coming to grips with that ""synthetdti . . 

^^^inguistic process" which Mattingly asserts i& esr,ential -fo * 
iieriving 'meaning in text. *: . -* ^' . * 

Reading comprehension 13 rooted in a total language base with 
' oral lai^guage predominant. Though 1;he younger school age child is 
more immediately tifed to contextually rich oral^ discourse , meta-- 
linguistic- play can^.be a ifirst important .step toward the deve;.op- 
. ment of arhetorical; analytic skills where the learner tOrns ttie - 
language on -itself , in "some 'cases manipulating that langiiage 'simply*, 
to discover what happens in the process. A close textual analysis 
of individual assertions, say at a 12th grade level, .then is, in 
some senses similar to simple nfetajlinguistic play by a -Ist grader. - 
Hopefully, in between there is a r^nge of activities — jokes, pu^ , 
riddles, puzzles, games, symbolic play which moves our learner 
from informal to formal metalinguistic activities. Tor In this 
direction there Jicems the promise of necessary analytic skills 
central to more elegant levels of reading comprehension. 

3) As one moves through the grades there should be increasing effort 
to coordinate and facilitate joint .involvement in utterance and 
text activities v;here the tv/o expressive modes have been intention- 
ally matched to whatever degree possible for contextual rich^ 
ness. The use of oral discour.se then correspond?! in general 
character and funation to fhat being explored in text. lor instance, 
matches on dialggue, moriolt)gue, narration and exposition should be 
explored and utilized in a coordinated fashion ---^dramatic expression 



*One may note under such a premise a renewed role fc\p '^grammar study as 
metalinguistics^' rather than as direct assist to speaking, reading, or'^ 
writing'where the research outside of transf ormatij^nal sentence combining 
has not been promising. j * ' 
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■■ * * • ■ ■ » / 

and performayc'e ^eyed to dramatig texl;;* problem- solving oriontpd 
assignments in small group discission activities correlated v/ith 
reading assignments in argumentfitive and/or pprsuasive exposition * 
in te^et > etc. ^ - * 

The' assumptiOT is, of course, that such correlated activities 

are not contrived in an artificial sense , and . that ' other utterance- 
• ♦ ■ * 

oriented and text-centered activitiers do take place and do so ^ 
jointly. We are .concerned only that learners be placed in a con- ^ 
text which encouragies the application of comprehension s^kills 
implicit in one discourse mode to another which may benefit most 
directly from those skills. / ^ - . 

And this same qualification applies^ to all of the various 
sugglstions cast within the several principles or guidelines dis- 
cussed here. The primary v^lue of research and theory is to suggest 
parameters around which decisions for instruction and materials 
selection might be basiBd.' The parameters sugges\ed here a^e in-^ 
tentionally broad in riature. They are not intended ta-!^ restric- 
tive so much ^as diret:1:ionai. Th^y are intended to be neither pre- 
scriptive in their order of ap^ication nor delimiting in their 
utilisation. But rather their value it would seem would be in 
providing a basic directional sense for the reading/language arts 
program and the beginning of a rationale teachers can - articulate , 
a much needed skill in this age of education when our ability to 
say what it is we^aro about and wh^^' is perhaps more important than 
at ^lny pther time in recent history. - 
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